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the policy of the famous Coercion Act of 1833, and he
finally parted from the Whig Government in 1834 on
the question of the Irish Church. He joined Peel's
Cabinet in 1841, but quitted it in 1845, when the
minister found himself compelled to repeal the Corn
Laws. His subsequent career as thrice Prime Minister
and chief of the reconstructed Tory party is well known
to the present generation. He was, with Disraeli, one
of the joint-authors of the Reform Act of 1867, which
established household suffrage in the boroughs, and one
of his last speeches in the House of Lords was an
eloquent but unavailing protest against Mr. Gladstone's
measure for the disestablishment of the Irish Church.
In a sense, therefore, the end of his political career was
singularly consistent with its beginning. But if his
sympathy with reform was no more sincere in 1832
than it was in 1867, his consistency was that of political
levity, not of political conviction. He described his
measure for household suffrage in the House of Lords
as "a leap in the dark," and to his intimates as a plan
for " dishing the Whigs." The truth is, he was always
rather a political gladiator than a statesman. He lacked
the sobriety, the steadiness, the austerity of an orthodox
Whig. His eloquence, which enthralled a-generation
familiar with the classic tradition of Pitt and Fox,
and still palpitating with the noble enthusiasm of
Canning, was more combative than persuasive, more
critical than constructive, a keen and finely-tempered
weapon of parliamentary warfare dexterously wielded
and relentlessly applied. ' It is now less remembered
than the racy phrases abounding in sporting metaphor
in which he recorded his impressions of current political